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Invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5to@% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case wilt exceed 50 to 60 
per cent. of value. 


64% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from 
$100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 8 years, 
amply secured. 


§% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
6% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


64% DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co. ; examined and licensed by the 
wanking Department of the State of New 

ork. 


Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 


RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 
Room 1085. Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


TRE UNION TRUST COMPANY 


715-719 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital. $1,000,000. 


ceived su 





Keefe, John 





Mifflintown, Pa.; W. 


Directors, “i 


; Robert Patterson. William 8, Price, Thomas 
William H. Lucas, William Watson, Harry W. Moore, M. D. 
W. H. Davis, Doylestown, Pa.; Robert fr. 


incorporated, i882- 


Banking Department,—Receives money on deposit, subject te 
check or on time, and allows interest thereon. 

Trust Department,.—Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Ex- 
ecutor, Administrator; executes trusts of every description. Income col- 
lected and remitted. All trust investments kept separate and apart from 
the assets of the Company. 

Saying Fund Department,.—Deposits of $1.00 and upwards re- 

ject to ten days’ notice, and 3 per cevt. interest allowed thereon, 

Vault Department.—Rents boxes in its fire and burglar proof 
vaults at from $4 to $100 per annum. Jewelry, plate and other valuables 
received for safe keeping. In addition to the 
which are protected by 
fire proof vaults for the storage of articles by merchants, importers, gold 
beaters, stereotypers and others. 

Investments.—A full line of city mortgages and other high grade 
securities kept on hand for investors, 


Lady Customers.—Will find a room fitted up for their especial 
accommodation in the transaction of business. 
J. SImpson AFRICA, President. 
THos. R. PATTON, Vice-President. Wa. HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 
Simpson Africa, Charles P. Turner, M. D., Joseph I. 
onroe, D. Hayes ‘om, * D., ‘Thos. 


re and burglar proof vaults, 


me locks, the company has previded capacious 


D, HowARD Foors, Treas. and See, 


R, Patton, 
ood, Edward L. Perkins, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Edmund 8. Doty, 
Monaghan, West Chester, Pa. 





EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company, 


S. E. COR. 4TH & CHESTNUT STS. 
Capital paid in, . 
Surplus, ‘. Px: « 


Offers at par and interest its 


Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 
AND 


Per Cent. Debentures 
secured by first mortgages held in trust by the 


Union Trust Company of New York, and further 
secured by the capital and surplus of the Equitable 


$2,049,550.00 
800,000.00 


Mortgage Company. Denominations $200, 
$1,000, and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 


AMPLE FIRST MORIGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-Pres. 





ga When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “ Friends’ Review.” 


4% and 5% Philadelphia Mortgages 


5 “ 5%% Chicago ee 
5% “ 6% Omaha . 
6 “ 7% Denver - 
7% Tacoma and Seattle " 


The Omaha, Denver, Tacoma and Seattle Mort- 

Reges are guaranteed by the Hamilton Loan and 

ust Company, managed by well-known New 
York and Philadelphia men. 

The undersigned will make a trip of investigation 
of our Western securities during the Tenth month 
(October). We keep at all times a an = 
lected assortment of securities for sale at the l- 
adelphia and New York offices. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE 
332 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 





7 and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Negotiated by Chas. Hallowell & Co., of Denver, 


— upon irside business or residence prop- 
erty. 


Interest _— at the Girard Life Insurance, An- 

nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 
BENJ. H. SMITH, 

406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts, 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | THE CHALFONTE 


Mxhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS —— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and verything that may be needed either for dress 
er house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 





— 











PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


Besides the grand and beautiful stock of mer- 
chandise for those who desire to dress in the pre- 
vailing fashions, we keep, as this store has always 
done, a full assortment of fabrics suited for 

NDS’ WEAR, everything in Dry Goods. 
Ladies’ Suits, Girls’ and Boys’ Clothing, made an 
unmade, Millinery, Shoes, Gossamers, Shawls, Um- 
brellas, Upholstery, Toilet Articles, Leather Goods, 
and all the Home Furnishings. The floods of light 
which fill every part of our beautiful New Store 
make the work of selecting easy, and our prices we 
endeavor always to have right, becaase the goods 
are always of the best standard qualities. 


HAINES’, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Cooper & Conard, 


MARKET AND NINTH STREETS. 


ALBERT C. APPLEGARTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


217 Courtland Street, Baitimore, Md. 











Law Colicctions and Property. 


Prompt and 
personal attention. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPER, 
PLAIN FELTS, with Match Friezes, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





5000 Agents Wanted Quickly 
to supply the :mmense demand for 


CONWELL’S LIFE OF SPURGEON. 
500 Pages, Richly Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


A Bi phy of the World’s Greatest Preacher 
by the Spurgeon of America. Beware of catch- 
penny books. This is the standard. Agents’ success 
astonishing, interest intense. Send quickly 30 c. for 
outfit and get the territory. 

Address, JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 





or, 328 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
THE STUDENT, ver vere 


THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Martua H. Garrett, 


Lioyp BatpgrsTon, JR. i Editors, Gi’n Pa., 


M, Steere, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa, 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Now open. For circulars, terms, &c., address, 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


EDEN COTTAGE. 


Eden Cottage open for the season, 1802. Two miles 
from city, good view of water. Ten minutes’ walk 
to the Beach, Purgatory and Hanging Rocks. Ac- 
commodations for horses and carriages. 


Address, A. L. Manchester, 
Box 108, Newport, R. I. 






















Did you ever receive a letter? You can 
receive our Roses the same way—by mail, 
postpaid. The Californian or the Pennsy]- 
vanian can alike enjoy the advantage of 
dealing direct at the Rose headquarters of 
the world. Success is universal with our 


We desire the acquaintance of every 
flower lover in America, and offer our Rose 
Guideand Catalogue, free, by way of in- 
troduction. It mirrors our immense stock, 
and gives a quarter of a century’s special 
flower experience for the asking only. 
Other flowers also. No fancy prices. 
The Guide without price. Send youraddress, 
THe DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers & Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


and other Rire Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co, 


LIMITED. 










Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


BUNYAN’S acents 


PILGRIM’S “am 
PROGRESS ‘tortion. 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 full-page, by F. BAR? 
NAkDand others. Plates in oilcolors. Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding. Large quarto. 


JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania 
— It is difficult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderful book. The print is so 
attractive, thatI shall read it again from beginning 
to end, for the story is one of which we do not tire, 
and it is as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it 
was written by its illustrious author.’ 

JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Marietta College, Marietta, O.—"No matter how 
many other editions any one may have, he will not 
be satisfied without a copy of yours.”’ 


RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 
D.D., Bishop of the Synod of Chicago.—* Your 
edition is the only one which I have ever seen in 
which the setting is worthy of the gem.”* 


E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of 


Millersville State Normal Schoo!.—* The printing, 
illustrations, and binding seem perfect, and render 
still more interesting and attractive one of the 


most interesting and instructive books ever written. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents, 


Every Christian family will want this handsome 
Volume. It can be sold without so much talking as 
is required to sell other books. Send for full de- 
scription and terms, Territory assigned in order of 
application. Complete canvassing outfit, $1.00, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 
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MADE BY THE 


S DUTCH 
VEN PROCESS 


are’ Treated with Carbonate of Soda, 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda,” 


To partially supply the loss é¢ 
natural flavor and color causeq 


by this treatment, fragrant gums 
and dyes are used. 


Dr. Stpney RinGer, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, and Physician to the 
College Hospital, perhaps the greatest Engh 
authority on the action of drugs, states in his" oe 
book of ‘Therapeutics ”’ that ‘* the sustained admin. 
istration of alkalies and their carbonates renders the 
blood it is said, poorer in solids and in red corpuscles, 
and impairs the nutrition of the body.” Of ammonia, 
carbonate of ammonia, and spirits of ammonia, he 
says: ‘* These preparations have many properties 
in common with the alkaline, potash, and soda 
proup. ‘They possess a strong alkaline reaction, are 

reely soluble in water, have a high diffusion-power 

and dissolve the spinal textures. Sof @ f admin. 
istered too long, they excite catarrh of the stomach 
and intestines? ” 


For more than 100 Years the 
house of Walter Baker & Co, 
have made their Cocoa Prepa- 
rations ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
using NO Patent Process, 
Alkalies or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





ROBT. SHOEMAKER & (0. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila, 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPIOES, ang 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

lmporters of PURE OLIVE Or for table usq 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW'S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLet Soaps. ENG 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the mow 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 





LIFES OF SPURGEON. 


By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 


We are pleased to learn that a Biography of the 
world’s greatest divine, ‘‘harles H Spurgeon, of 
London, is being prepared by one of America’s most 
popular lecturers and pulpit-orators, Rey. 

H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 

This must necessarily be a very rich book, an@ 
ought to find a place inevery family. No man of the 
nineteenth century has so universally won the heart 
and esteem of mankind as the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
and at the same time lived so eventful and interest 
ing a life. His career has been full of signal sur- 
prises and rem@rkable occurrences. 

Mr. Conwell’s personal familiarity with Mr, Sput- 
geon and his life, together with his ereat ability 
an author and popularity as an orator and minister, 
is a guarantee to the public of a brilliant, entertain- 
ing and instructive book. Next to Mr. Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle in London, Mr. Conwell perhaps preaches 
to the largest regular congregation of apy minister 
in the world, and in many respects his work in Phil- 
adelphia so closely resembles that of the great Len- 
don divine, that he is not infrequently cal 
Spurgeon of America. . 

Before entering the ministry, Mr. Conwell was 8 
lawyer, a great traveller, a journalist, and author of 
several popular books. 

“Conwell’s Life of Spurgeon”’ will undoubtedly be 
regarded as the standard biography of the 
London preacher, and is sure to have an immens® 
sale. 

This work is being issued by John C. Winston, of 
Philadelphia, and will be sold by subscription. 


ee el 


LICE LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut Sty 
West Chester, Pa., agent for British 
Friend, $150 per annum ; Friends’ Quar 
terly Examiner, $1.66 per annum; 
Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all pay® 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 
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Vou. XLV. 


For Friends’ Review. 


wHY NOT FRIENDS’ ECCLESIA ? 





1. It is the sdentical word used by our 
Saviour and His Apostles in the New 
Testament. They never once used the words 
« church’’ or Society, for they were not 
then in existence. 

2. Ecclesia is- a good-enough English 
word for this purpose, it is in our diction- 
aries correc'ly defined, and lacks nothing 
but adoption and use. It will surely be 
the word used for the grand union of all 
Christians some sweet day. It has noob. 
jectionable attributes such as cling to the 
term ‘‘ church,’’ which to a vast mayorily 
of the people who use it, includes more or 
les of the Hierarchy, Episcopacy, and 
the ritualistic attributes gathered in cen- 
turies of error. 

3. It would mean in English simply 
and precisely what it meant to St. Paul; 
it would be a re/urn in name to the primi- 
tive usage. It would better describe 
Friends than ‘‘church.’’ I do not sug- 
gest it as a compromise between society 
and church, but as the only right change 
of name to be made which is in order. 
We should then have better right to claim 
to represent ‘‘ primitive Christianity re- 
vived ;’’ and show that we laid claim toa 
part in the ‘‘ General Assembly of Eccle- 
sia of the Firstborn.”” 

4. It would not be sectarian ; we would 
not be considered a ‘‘ Society ’’ connected 
with any church ; it would be clear of all 
distinguishing adjuncts like Catholic, Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian or Baptist. 

“The Ecclesia of Friends!” What a 
grand name! It would carry us at a 
bound over 1800 years of human error, 
and place us among the ‘‘ golilen candle- 
sticks” with Smyrna, Philadelphia and 
Laodicea | 

“The Yearly Ecclesia of Friends held 
at Poughkeepsie, New York,'? would be a 
hame comprehensive, accurate and eupho- 
nious, presenting a study of language and 
history interesting to all, startling in its 
truthfulness, and combining some of the 
loveliest words of three or four languages, 
beside indicating the possible union of all 
the races ! 

The Ecclesia of Friends in London, 
Philadelphia, Canada, or Richmond, In- 

How beautiful the old-new name ! 

How much better ‘the Yearly Ecclesia 
of Friends’’ in Western Indiana, than 
“Western Yearly Meeting of Friends’ 
lurch ;’’ especially considering that it 
would be an Ecclesia any way, but the 
Very idea of a Quaker “ church,’’ when 
one knows what Quakerism and church. 
4m both mean, would be a bringing of the 
atipodes together ! True, we should have 

Tp eetinue careful to admit nothing 

Ecclesiastical’ into our ‘ Ecclesia.” 
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The term ‘ Friends,” so beautifully 
derived from John xv. 15, 16, is the cen- 


-tral idea in our name; surely we ought 


not to be satisfied to throw all away but 

this, and make ## only an adjective to 

qualify the term Church, as #he thing we 

profess to be. If weare truly His friends, 
the name Society is as good as Church. 
+.B. Be 

[Our answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 

not Friends’ ecclesia ?”’ is, that although 


‘the last word may be found in diction- 


aries, it is too far away from common use 
not to have a formal and pedantic sound 
and appearance. In fact, we need and 
had better look for nothing other than our 
ancient name, ‘‘ The Religious Society of 
Friends.’”’ It is entirely consistent with 
this to speak, as is done in the Scriptures, 
of the church, meaning, according to the 
context, either the whole body of believers 
in Christ, or a special collection of them 
in one place. The proposal to assume the 
name ‘‘ Friends’ Church”’ appears to have 
had its origin in common with many other 
innovations, whose inevitable consequence 
it must be to produce a body altogether 
different from the original Society of 
Friends.—Zaditor of Friends’ Review.] 





For Friends’ Review. 


NOTE ON LUKE XXIV, 47. 


‘‘Thus it is written, that the Christ 
should suffer, and rise again from the dead 
the third day; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in 
his name unto all the nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem.” Luke xxiv. 47. 

It is well to turn for a time from all the 
theories that have been set forth as to the 
meaning and effect of the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and note what He has 
to say on the subject in the first joy of His 
victory. 

First, He links what He has suffered and 
accomplished to the revelations of God 
that had gone before. His coming was 
not an event by itself, but the natural and 
necessary result of the dealings of God 
with man in all previous ages. Lastly, 
He links His work on to all the world, 
and to all coming time. The Gospel is 
to be proclaimed to all the nations. 

Note also that He appears to regard His 
death and His resurrection together. They 
are but two parts of the same great work. 
Each without the other is unintelligible, as 
far as the salvation of man 1s concerned. 

He presents to us His own death and 
resurrection as the great ground upon 
which men are to be called upon to repent. 
It is in viewing Him and His work that we 
obtain a true sense of the sinfulness of sin. 
It is here that we see how terrible its con- 
sequences must be, if He went through so 
much to deliver us from thei... His resur- 


rection is alsoa ground for repentance, 
for through it we are able to see that there 
is hope in repentance, since He lives to 
save. Again the sight of His love as com- 
pared with our selfishness brings us to our 
knees in shame and repentance, for we 
long to be delivered. 

Through His death and rising again we 
have proclaimed to us the remission of sins. 
The word ‘‘remission’’ has, as Trench 
tells us, a reference to the year of jubilee, 
when the slaves were set free, and liberty 
proclaimed throughout the land, and every 
man returned to his home and inheritance. 
In remission of our sins we are set free 
from them. The great consequence that 
sin has brought upon us, separation from 
God, is done away. We are made new 
creatures in Jesus Christ. How? By the 
death and rising again of our Lord, for 
the Lord ever lives our Saviour and deliv 
erer. It is through the glad tidings that 
that work of His has brought us that we 
have the remission of our sins. 

He says not only that repentance and 
remission of sins are to be known through 
His death and resurrection, but that they 
are to be proclaimed to all nations. The 
word used here means proclamation by a 
herald, that is, the authoritative proclama- 
tion of a royal message. The herald does 
not speak of himself, but conveys the 
word that has been officially given him to 
declare. Those that hear it understand 
this and receive it assuch. This is in out- 
ward matters. We have a message which 
has the King’s seal upon it. Howis that 
seal to be recognized. The unconverted 
will recognize it, because, as it is, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, impressed 
upon them, God’s seal to it is placed upon 
the messagé as it reaches their hearts. 
They also see His seal in the lives of His 
loving children. 

Further, the word of our Lord in this 
place means that we are to 4now both re- 
pentance and remission of our sins. We: 
can hardly repent without knowing it. 
Certainly, if the proclamation of remission 
of sins is made to ever yone, it is the privilege 
of everyone to know it, otherwise such an 
one has not truly received and profited by 
the proclamation. Ido not say that alk 
Christians do certainly know this, but I 
do say that if our Lord’s words mean any- 
thing, they mean it is the privilege of alk 
who repent and believe to know it. 

Lastly, let us note the difference be- 
tween a universal proclamation and the 
universal knowledge of it. . A proclama- 
tion may be issued, but it may be a good 
while reaching the whole of the realm. So 
has it been with the one we are consider- 
ing. 

a each one of us spreading the procla- 
mation as we have been commissioned to? 

R. H. THOMAS. 








From The Christian. 


CHRIST OUR SANCTIFICATION. 





















BY W. H. WEBB—PEPLOE.* 


Consider in what way the Lord Jesus 
Christ has been made of God sanctiffca- 
tion to us. And first, it would seem very 
certain from many passages of Scripture 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is made our 
sanctification in, and by virtue of, his 
blood. Exactly as He is made our r‘ght- 
eousness by blood, so He is our sanctifi- 
cation by blood. Heb. ix. 13, 14, tells 
us this: ‘‘If the blood of buils and of 
‘goats and the ashes of a hei‘er sprinkling 
the unclean sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh, how much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who, through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered Himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works.to serve 
the living God.’’ In Hebrews x. 10 we 
are told that we are sanctified by the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. In Heb. x. 29 you read 
of certain persons who, rejecting the 
Lord Jesus, crucified Him afresh, put Him 
‘to an open shame, and did despite to the 
Spirit of grace. How? B:cause they 
‘forgot that they were sanctified once in the 
blood (as the Greek is) which the Lord 
Jesus gave for them. 

Now, my brothers and sisters, what do 
we understand by this sanctification in 
and through the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ? You will observe that in these 
passages (if time allowed we might study 
them more closely) there is, apparently, 
no question whatever of deliverance from 
the guilt of sin committed, but it is a 
question of preparing us for the service of 
God. The conscience is to be purged 
before God, not the calendar. That 
makes the whole difference. The calendar 
might lie against us with heaps of sins, 
and it never will be cleansed until the 
precious blood is applied, and we are de- 
clared to be guiltless by justification, that 
is, standing. But we want now to have 
the character and the conduct fitted for 
God, and this is the question of sanctifi- 
cation, and I know to my pain that it 
gives offence to many libertines in this 
poor world of ours who desire to be par- 
‘doned, but who have no desire for true 
holiness. And, therefore, I thank God 




















































that we are being permitted to dwell upon 
it in detail, somewhat theologically, per- 










London, 1291, 








that this subject is before us to-day, and 


haps, but with the purpose that those who 
hear me may learn from God’s Word that 
where the Lord Jesus justifies, there He 
also sanctifies; and that where He sancti- 
fies, He offers to us His precious blood 
that we may enter into it, first, as the 
blood that was shed for our sins, and then 
the blood that is in the living Christ, that 
it may vivify us, and that, step by step, it 
may so completely purge the nature, purge 
the heart, purge the conscience, purge the 
will of the man, that sin becomes loath- 
some, odious, hateful to us, and that we 


*Extract from a discourse at thc Mildmay Conference, 


are ‘* purged from dead works to serve the 
living God.’’ This is sanctification. It 
is the prime starting-point of all true pro- 
cesses of holiness, that a man, by God’s 
grace, has the will and the desire to turn 
from evil, to leave it behind him, and 
never, 


NEVER TO LOOK AT AN UNCLEAN THING 
AGAIN. 


Oh, I am never, never. to let my eyes, 
my heart, my whole being dwell for one 
moment willingly upon a single thing that 
will not draw me up towards God, and 
make me somewhat more like the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I am purged in the blood, 
my conscience, my heart, my will. Christ 
Jesus has been made sanctification to me 
in this sense, that I am purged to hate 
evil, to love good, to abhor sin, and to 
yearn after Christ. 

Ah! brethren, as He says there in He- 
brews ix, He has introduced me into the 
holiest, in order that I may look upon 
God in the person of Christ ; and, as I 
see God, I see perfection of holiness. I 
see the very ultimate desire of the heart 
accomplished and provided for in Him,and 
my whole soul, if I am being sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, must go out towards that 
character which God has displayed in His 
Son. This is the first stage, and remem- 
ber that this precious provision of the 
sanctification in the blood of Christ Jesus 
proves itself to be true in all those four 
points in which I said that the word is set 
before us in different parts of God's 
Word. For the moment that I apprehend 
that I have been placed in the blood, 
which is, first, the death power, and then, 
secondly, the life-power of Christ, what do 
I find? lam separated unto the service 
of God. That is the first meaning of sanc- 
tification. Secondly, I am purged from all 
evil to enter upon his service. That isthe 
second meaning of sanctification. Third- 
ly, I am set longing for conformity to the 
image of God’s dear Son ; and that is the 
third meaning of sanctification. And, 
fourthly, I’ begin to long that the name 
of my Father shall be hallowed. I begin 
to long that Heshould have his rights 
upon earth; and that is the fourth mean- 
ing of sanctification. And so, if I un- 
derstand rightly how { am placed now in 
the blood of Jesus,—in the blood of the 
Christ, I would rather say, for ‘* Jesus” 
may seem to mean the term for justifica- 
tion, while ‘‘the Christ’’ is rather the 
word used for sanctification ; if I under- 
stand that I am located in, that I actually 
dwell in, the precious blood of Christ, and 
I never get away from that blood, if I am 
never ashamed to glory in the blood, if I 
am never ashamed to say that that is my 
sphere, my habitation, and my life-power, 
then by the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 
there is a power given to me to make me 
holy, and, step by step, this holiness shall 
be developed just according to the measure 
of my faith in Christ Jesus. 

(To be concluded.) 
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I HAVE learred in whatsoever state I am 
therew'th «6 be content. 
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[Third me, 


The Relations of Denominational to Na- 
tional Life, with Especial Reference to 
their Influence on the Polity of the 
Societyeof Friends. 


BY JOHN S .ROWNTREE, 





Concluded from page 531, 

But the question remains, What is to 
be done to maintain the power and infly, 
ence of the Society’s Church meetings? 
Must we not rely largely on the mainte. 
nance of a healthy public opinion respect. 
ing them? At the present time is not the 
swing of the pendulum going too far jn 
the direction of seeking good ends through 
the interposition of law? And do wenot 
need to be recalled to an appreciation of 
the slow growth of character, which the 
meetings for discipline may do so muchto 
promote ? 

It is encouraging to notice that some. 
times, by a little change of arrangement, 
the interest in Church meetings has been 
greatly increased. We might refer to the 
winter Quarterly Meeting conferences at 
York ; and to Monthly Meetings changed 
from a morning to afternoon or evening, 
with a greatly increased attendance in 
consequence. Strong as are the influences 
making it difficult to keep up Church 
meetings, are they insuperable? May not 
much be done by holding them at times 
and under conditions suitable to the re 
quirements of their members ; and lastly 
by encouraging all to attend to those point- 
ings of the divine finger, which would di- 
rect one into one line of service, and an- 
other into a different line—*‘‘ every man 
according to his several ability ?” 

THE CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT, 

I think, then, I have succeeded in show- 
ing that the conditions of church life, es- 
pecially as regards the Society of Friends, 
have undergone a vast change in the last 
sixty years. Without taking account of 
this change, we cannot understand “the 
state of Society,” to use a Yearly Meeting 
phrase. The phenomena of Society life 
around us, are inexplicable without having 
regard to the changes which have beeo 
progressive through the period ramed. 
When a ship’s captain finds his vessel swept 
by a current in a new direction, t's 
greatly to his advantage if he knows the 
set of the current, its power, its potent 
helpfulness, as well as the perils to which 
it may expose his vessel. So the Christian 
Church has reason to take notice of the 
currents of thcught, and the set of events 
and circumstances outside her, which 
and help to mould its collective life. 

‘The positions I have endeavored to make 
clear may be recapitulated under seves 
heads : ; 

1. That the legislation and the condi- 
tions of local and national life in.thelast 
seventy years have tended to the larger 
introduction of Friends into civil wor 
and society, with an accompanying tem 
dency to relaxation of interest in theif 
denominational concerns. ; 

2. That this broadened religious liberty 
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should be hailed and remembered with 
constant thankfulness, as harmonizing with 
those principles of human freedom, and 
the rights of conscience proclaimed and 
suflered for by the first generation of 
Friends, and practically illustraed by 
them in the constitutions of Pennsylvania 
ew Jersey. 

or) the threatened absorption of 
the denominational life of the Society in 
the national is a result to be deprecated. 
Both have their right places. The al- 
tered condition of things calls for the 
best thought from Friends, how that 
which is and has been distinctively excel- 
jent in their polity may be preserved. 

4. That the maintenance of the Church 
meetings of the Society is indispensable to 
its continued health, almost to its exist- 
ence, and to the formation of right char. 
acter in its members; hence that perse- 
yering efforts should be put forth by 
Friends to sustain their Church meetings, 
adapting arrangements to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the time. 

5. That whilst service in civil society is 
not to be shunned, it is not necessarily the 
most fruitful form of Christian service, 
and ‘that probably the tone of feeling 
amongst Friends has latterly gone at least 
far enough in the direction of promoting 
their engagements in civil and political 
life. Asin Apostolic days caution was 
required against an over-estimate of the 
gift of tongues, a corresponding caution 
may be pertinent now, against underval- 
wing the quie'er and less conspicuous 
spheres of service wherein Christian char- 
acter is formed and matured. 

6. That the altered condition of national 
education is making it impossible, and 
even undesirable for Friends to maintain 
their excellent denominational boarding- 
school system, altogether apart from the 
general educational life of the nation. 
That itis a wise policy in Friends to 
maintain, as far as possible, that which is 
distinctively excellent in their schools, and 
promptly to introduce any real improve- 
ments, whilst employing the facilities now 
offered for testing and helping their lite- 
rary work. 

7. That the less exclusively denomina- 
tional education given to the children of 
Friends, makes it incumbent on the Society 
torecall the attention of parents to the 
unique power of home influence in the 
formation of character. This influence, 
a well as that of the Society in its collect- 
lve capacity, should be powerfully exerted 
for the right training of children. How 
this may be done, and how the same as- 
pects of religious education may be brought 
under the frequent notice of the members 
of Adult Schools, deserves the earnest at- 
tention of teachers. 
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DESPISE not thou small things ; 
The soul that longs for wings 
© Soar to some great height of sacrifice, 
too oft 
Forgets the daily round 
ere daily cares abound, 
And — off little duties, while she looks 
aloft. 
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ONE THOUGHT. 


‘* And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was Only evil continually.’’ Genesis 6th 
chapter 5th verse. 

One thought, when divided and subdi- 

vided into different pkases of evil, ren- 
ders the heart as a seething pot or caul- 
dron from which goes out ooly that which 
is evil. From whence then is found a 
remedy for the poison of sin? Neither in 
heaven, nor in all the earth is a remedy 
found, except in the abounding grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. His love is a cure 
for every wound, and how is the sinner to 
be benefited by it other than by repent- 
ance towards God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus our Divinely appointed Leader? 
But, it should be kept in mind that as one 
evil thought follows another in multitudin- 
ous ways, great is the need of multiplying 
a force stfperior in strength, that will 
‘* make valiant in fight, and put to flight 
the armies of the Aliens.’’ Continually, 
is to be watchword in the work of over- 
coming evil thoughts. Some minds more 
readily perform the task than others. But 
the Apostle Paul was right in saying: 
‘* Where sin abounds, srace does much 
more abound.’’ There is no rule in the 
gospel whereby one can judge of the 
thoughts of another. ‘‘ God is a God of 
knowledge and by Him actions are weigh- 
ed.” And by Him motives are judged. 
There is po state or condition of mind on 
this side of the grave (according to sacred 
Scripture) that the righteous man is ex- 
empt from a feeling of necessity to guard 
well his thoughts. John, the revelator, 
saw in the visions of light a sea of 
glass mingled with fire; and they that 
had gotten the victory over the beast, his 
image, his mark and the number of his 
pame, stand on a sea of glass, having the 
harps of God. How plainly this sea of 
glass represents the place where the right- 
e2us stand in mutability and danger taking 
heed lest we fall. For such as are ‘‘ the 
forgetful hearers of the word’’ it would 
be well to ‘‘ talk with past hours and ask 
them what report has been borne to hea. 
ven.” P. R. Girrorp. 

Providence, R. I. 








THE sturdy wind that fills the ship’s white 
sail 
And turns the mighty mill-wheel when it 
blows 
Once breathed the love-song of the nightin- 
ale 
And wafted him the perfume of a rose. 


Let him who seeks a godlike man to find 
Think of the wind, and seek its counter- 
part ; 
The tempest’s strength matched by a noble 
mind,— 
The zephyr, by a pure and gentle heart. 


—— 





THERE is a sight from men concealed, 
That sight—the face of God revealed— 
MANT. 


Shall bless the pure in heart. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


DURING THE LATE REVIVAL in Cincin- 
nati, led by B. Fay Mills and Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman of Philadelphia, more than 
seven thousand cards were signed, express- 
ing a desire to begin and lead a Christian 
life. Several hundred new members were 
received into the churches of the city. 


SERIOUS CHARGES against the conduct of 
the Freshman Mission for Jews in New 
York city are brought by the /mdependent. 
It is especially urged as a defect that no 
report is published of the use made of the 
funds contributed for the support of the 
mission. 


THE EVANGELISTIC worK of D. L. Moody 
and his helpers in Scotland continues to 
be followed with enthusiasm. Speaking 
at Greenock Mr. Moody said he feared 
the meetings were not attended by the 
class he specially wished to reach,—the 
non-churchgoers. The regular church- 
goers filled the halls an hour before the 
time, and this was not to be expected of 
the irreligious. Let those who were Chris- 
tians strive to bring those who were not. 
In the morning he spoke earnestly upon 
the Work of the Holy Spirit. Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey are intending to visit 
Ireland in the summer. John McNeill 
has joined the workers at Greenock, and 
he too had a large audience on the 14th. 
Speaking on the Messages to the Seven 
Churches, he said the Laodiceans were ‘a 
mere Sunday club. Was not the same 
thing goiug on to-day throughout the land ? 
No Christ in the heart of it, and net 
wanted to be. Reality was the one thing 
frowned upon.”’ 


SomE INDIANS are at present in Glas- 
gow, taking part in the ‘ Wild West 
Show.” A lady had it laid upon her 
heart to visit them in the love of Christ. 
She soon gained their confidence, and has 
had good meetings with them. ‘ Re- 
venge,” who took a leading part in the 
late rising, has been active in copying out 
the hymns, as two books do not go far 
among their numbers. Several of the In- 
dians have expressed a desire to learn 
more about God.— Zhe Friend. 


BisHoP RIDLey sends a striking account 
of the triumphs of the Gospel among the 
Kitkatlas, a tribe of Indians inhabiting 
Laklan, one of the Islands at the mouth of 
the Skeena river, in North-West America. 
Six years ago these people burnt down 
their church, tore up their B bles, and 
blasphemed Christ, and for more than a 
year after no teacher was allowed to land 
on the island. On November 17th, 1891, 
the chief, Shenksh, invited all the adult 
males to his house of cedars, a large build- 
ing, covering 3,600 square feet, and re- 
counted to them how he had formerly re- 
sisted the claims of the Gospel. Then 
stripping himself of all his heathen adorn- 
ments, he continued :——‘* God knows all 
the past and the present. He knows lam 
ignorant and sinful. What shali I do 
next? Iam too old to go to school. IL 
cannot read. I am like a child, knowing 





little but wanting to learn. Will Jesus Christ 
have me? Willhehelpme? Iwill never 
turn back. I give myself toGod. Now 
pray for me, fray, PRAY. I want to know 
what will please Him. I must know. Be- 
gin at once to pray.” Then the whole 
company bowed their heads in silence, till 
one of the earliest converts named Stephen 
broke it with earnest supplication. Another 
Christian started the hymn, ‘‘ Hark, the 
herald angels sing!’’ then said a text, 
and as they describe it ‘‘ broke it small for 
Shenksh to eat.’? Prayer and praise and 
Holy Scripture followed in quick succes- 
sion for seven hours and a half. ‘ Were 
you not tired ?’’ the bishop asked as they 
told him of it. “No, nobody went out 
_ but to go round and tell the women, and 
‘when they heard the chief was converted 
they also prayed, and the children too.’’ 
And now adds the bishop ‘‘ not a shred of 
outward heathenism exists in what till 
dately was its stronghold; not a soul re- 
mains that is not pledged in this wonder- 
ful manner to live and die as a Christian.’’ 
PROGRESS IN INDIA—One hundred 
‘years ago there were in India a few thou- 
sand of apostate Roman-Catholic-Indo- 
Portuguese-native-Christians. They were 
little better than a heathen community 
thinly galvanized with the natne of Chris- 
tianity. 
‘were only a few representatives in the 
Danish missions which Carey found when 
he first arrived in India. In fact, for all 
practical purposes (without intimating 
any discredit of the efforts of the Danish 
Christians) it may be assumed that the his- 
tory of Protestaut missionary effort began 
with the advent of Carey and his co-labor- 
rs ; just as we are iu the habit of dating 
the beginning of Protestantism from the 
rise and labor of Luther, though in doing 
so we do not forget Huss and those noble 
men who sounded the earlier notes of re- 
formation in the fifteenth century. At 
the end of the first century of missionary 


Jabor, then, we find in India in round | 


mumbers say 2,000,000 Christians. This 
does not include the figures of the last 
census of India, which will add thirty per 
cent. tothis number. But to be inside the 
proper figures jet us assume two millions. 
To this statement the criticism is offered 
that a large number of these are the very 
Portuguese-Romanists of whom I have 
spoken, and besides another large number 
of what out here are called ‘* rice Chris- 
ttians ’’ and ‘* bazaar Christians ; ’’ that is, 
those low caste heathen who have become 
Christian not by conversion but by trans- 
fer from heathenism to nominal Christian- 
ity from purely secular motives. It also 
includes those members of so-called Chris- 
‘tian families who stand in the same rela- 
tion to Christianity as do the unconverted 
members of the Christian families at home 
Very well, making all due allowance let us 
say that there are one million Christians in 
India to-day, with another million and a 
half broken off from heathenism who are 
now on what we may call Christian ground. 
This in itself is a gigantic result of mis- 
sionary labor, especially when it is con- 
sidered that heathenism*in India is the 


Of Protestant Christianity there ’ 
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most iron-bound heathenism in the world ; 
that there are difficulties to be encoun. 
tered here which are not found in any 
other heathen center. 

But let us Jook again. Casting one’s 
eye over the reports of the individual so- 
cieties with which one is more particularly 
identified, and listening to the minor strain 
in which many of our missionaries confess 
their lamentable want of success, the super- 
ficial reader and listener, and especially 
those who have taken up with the story of 
the false prophets of the last ten years who 
have *‘ globe trotted ’’ through India, are 
apt to say that the results are discourag- 
ing. Ihave recently been in the north- 
west provinces and in the Punjab, and 
everywhere the faces of our missionary 
laborers are radiant with gladness. It is 
reported on good authority that this year 
there will have been baptized from heath- 
enism to Christianity in these two dis 
tricts of India not less than 12,000 souls, 
or at the rate of one thousand per month 
—~a number and a result whith, when 
compared with the number of laborers and 
the vast means used at home for the con- 
version of men to God, is most astonish. 
ing, and puts our home reports to the 
blush, It is believed confidently that there 
will have been added to the roll of con. 
verts this year in India between /wenty- 
Jive and forty thousand souls. Besides, it 
is well known that where one heathen is 
being baptized, there are twenty knocking 
at the door of the churches asking for 
baptism. Indeed, the number of heathen 
offering themselves for baptism is so great, 
and the number actually being baptized is 
so great, that missionaries themselves are 
becoming greatly alarmed, so that the la- 
ment over ‘‘so few baptisms” is being 
changed into a warning cry of danger, 
growing out of the fact of ‘‘ too many bap- 
tisms and too hasty baptisms.’’"——-Dr. G. 
F. Pentecost in Independent. 

A Catcutta paper, the Bangadosi, 
gives, from the Hindu standpoint, strong 
testimony to the success of Christian Zen- 
ana work. It speaks of ‘* the quiet Zenana 
mission lady penetrating into the recesses 
of the Zenana, and turning the heads of 
the women of Indian homes; and the 
most objectionable and alarming feature 
of the whole matter is that the lady of the 
Zenana rather welcomes than treats with 
becoming contempt her lady visitors. 
Added to this are the schools for girls 
which may be found springing up in the 
villages wherever Hindu ownersare willing 
to grant sites for such a purpose. Accom. 
panying the Zenana mission lady is a 
guru ma (Bible woman) who is _ respect- 
fully received in the Zenana. And more 
than this, the Bible has found its way into 
the very veins of our Hindu women, for 
the vernacular translation of the Bible 
goes where these mission ladies go. With- 
in how brief a period shall we see our ten- 
der girls and our beloved Hindu wives and 
mothers spoiled by this kind of teaching? 
If these missionaries once succeed in ruin- 
ing our Hindu women then Hinduism is 

ruined. The missionaries know this well 
enough, and hence they are unflagging in 
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their efforts in this direction. Try ase 
tounding are the perseverance and Pecuni. 
ary resources of these missionary societies » 


Deabty Sas Woop —Bishop W, Taylor 
writes: I sent Sister Grace White to Bar, 
aka last March, to take the place of a dear 
brother and his wife who were driven 
away, and feared to return to their work 
there, as they “ would certainly be killeg.” 
Grace is having great success in winnip 
the confidence of the people of Baraka 
holding services in three outside towns 
well. She has had several converted to 
God, and gathered in an infant mission 
family. 

The hardest shock of dear Grace's ner. 
vous system was brought about on this 
wise. She heard that some women in the 
town were doomed to drink the deadly 
Sas wood potion that night. She got a 
light, and hastened to the town to inter. 
cept them, but arriving at the gate of en. 
try, there, outside the gate, she saw two of 
her sisters lying by the path. They had 
swallowed the cup of death, fallen down 
dead, and were then dragged out of 
town! Grace returned to her house, and 
went to bed sick. O, how sick, heart and 
nerves thrown out of gear.—African 
News. ; 

Monrovia, AFRICA, Jan, 18, 1892. 





Abridged from Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 
DAVID BRAINERD. 


David Brainerd was born in Haddam, 
Connecticut, April 20, 1718. His father, 
Hezekiah Brainerd, was one of his majes- 
ty’s council for that colony, and his mother 
was descended from the family of a noted 
Puritan preacher. Two of his brothers 
were ministers, and one of them after 
David’s death succeeded him among the 
Indians. 

David was left an orphan at fourteen 
years of age. He was always a sober 
youth, very conscientious and thoughtful 
beyond his years. When but seven or 
eight years of age his religious exercises 
were quite marked, but these impressions 
seemed to wear off, and it was not until 
he was thirteen that he was seized with 
conviction and he believed he was con- 
verted to God. Afterward under his se- 
vere self scrutiny and a somewhat morbid 
conscientiousness, he questioned the real- 
ity of his experience and wondered if he 
was not depending upon his own right: 
eousness. At twenty years of age he was 
visited by the Holy Spirit with such a sense 
of his andone condition without God, 
and then with such a peace and joy 10 the 
Saviour’s love, that he never doubted the 
reality of his experience. The new bap- 
tism penetrated the depths of his soul, 
and this was the béginning of a Christian 


life of extraordinary brilliance and success 


He went to Yale College, remaining 
there two years. The freedom of speech 
and action enjoyed to-day was unknuwa 
at that time in New England. Brainerd 
in private conversation with two or threé 
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of his friends, made some hasty and fool- 
jsh remark reflecting upon the piety of 
one of the tutors in the college, and it 
was overheard and reported to the author- 
ities by another student. He also at- 
tended religious services at one of the 
churches in New Haven, a thing which 
was forbidden. For these offenses he was 
expelled from the college, notwithstanding 
it was his first and such a slight offense, 
and he promptly made a full and penitent 
confession. He was never allowed to re- 
enter the college although Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Aaron Burr and others of the best 
and wisest ministers in the colonies inter- 
ceded in his behalf. 

He pursued his theological studies pri- 
yately with a pastor, and when he was 
twenty-six he was licensed to preach. He 
declined several earnest invitations to set- 
tle in New England, and one very prom. 
ising one on Long Island, gave up all hopes 
of ease, social pleasure and home com- 
forts, accepted the proposition of the 
Scotch Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and went forth to labur alone 
with God for the good of the Indians scat- 
tered about in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. He began his labors at 
Kaunaumeek, an Indian village between 
Stockbridge and Albany. Afterward he 
preached some amongst those of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. The society which 
employed him intended to send another 
man along with him, but that other man 
was never found. So Brainerd went 
alone, taking his Bible an little else with 
him. Before he started he gave up the 
idea of marriage with a young Christian 
of rare gifts, to whom he was engaged, 
the youngest daughter of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Soon after he entered upon his 

. missionary work he devoted all the smail 
estate left him to a poor young man for 
the ministry. He went forth in the true, 
simple, apostolic manner, preaching Christ 
and catechizing his flock, pleading with 
them to lead honest, upright lives, and 
pleading their cause against unprincipled 
white men who were ready to deceive and 
tob them. 

Most of our missionaries to-day form 
their stations upon the lines of commer- 
cial travel, where-they can frequently hear 
from their friends at home and use the 
tailroads and steamships in much of their 
travel. They usually go in companies and 
take civilized society and many of the 
comforts of civilization with them. They 
know that they continually have the ap 
proval and prayers of their friends, both 
publicly and privately. But David Brain- 
etd went alone on horseback through the 
trickless forest, and there lived in a wig- 
wam or a rude hut, which his own hands 

made. He was often obliged to ‘ sleep 
Out in the woods,’’ and his food was the 
Coarse fare of the Indian. He was ex- 


posed to dangers and hardships of every 
kind, often lonesome, weary and sick, yet 
bever regretting his choice nor wavering 

M-his purpose. These privations seem 
© much greater when we remember that 
his friends at home were not in sympathy 
with his work. The American churches 


had little or no faith in missions. No 
money was given to them and no prayers 
offered for them. The poor pittance 
which he received for his work came from 
across the ocean—almost too far away to 
extend any sympathy to the poor, lone 
missionary. 

During the entire time of his mission 
work he kept a complete journal of his 
work. Portions of it were sent to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge and published yearly. Thus his time 
was spent for almost four years. Thenon 
account of failing health, he saw he could 
no longer benefit the Indians and began 
his long and tedious journey back to civ- 
ilization to die. His last days were spent 
in the home of Jonathan Edwards. He 
was attended with all the kindness and 
care of that Christian home, but only to 
prolong his life till October 9, 1749, when 
he passed away in the thirtieth year of 
his age. During his sickness his mind 
was still with his ‘‘dear Indians,’’ and 
was satisfied only when his brother John, 
the man he loved best of any on earth, 
promised to take up the work where he 
had left it. 

He left his journal with Jonathan Ed- 
wards, to be used as he deemed best for 
the cause of Christ. It was soon after- 
ward published and has been extensively 
read. One of his biographers says: ‘‘No 
better manual of Christian experience has 
been given to the world, bating the view 
of morbid melancholy which runs through 
it. No loftier example of Christian hero- 
ism and consecration to the work and 
purpose of Christianity has been held up 
since the apostolic age. His life has been 
a potent force in the missionary move- 
ment of modern times. 

‘* Reading the life of Brainerd decided 
Henry Martyn to become a missionary. 
William Carey received a powerful inspir- 
ation from. the same source. Jonathan 
Edwards, the greatest theologian of his 
times, had never appeared as ‘‘missionary 
to the Stockbridge Indians’’ had he not 
come into contact with the seraphic spirit 
of this missionary apostle and martyr— 
for such he truly was. 

‘* Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians in America and Europe have 
had their piety deepened, their faith quick- 
ened, and their spirit of consecration 
fanned into a flame by reading the won- 
drous record of this man’s life and Chris- 
tian experience, whose brief ministry was 
spent among the Indians of the American 
wilderness, io eid 

‘The end of such a life was peace and 
joy—peace in fullness of measure and joy 
‘unspeakable and full of glory.’ This 
was one of his last expressions: ‘I do not 
go to heaven to be advanced but to give 
honor to God. It is no matter where I 
shall be stationed in heaven, whether I 
have a high or low seat there, but to love 
and please and glorify God isall. If I 
had a thousand souls, if they were worth 
anything, I would give them all to God.’ ”’ 


Fiora P. MILLs. 
Carmel, Ind. 
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TRANSITION. 


INSCRIBED TO E. C, D., GREAT AYTON, 
ENGLAND, 





Out of the blindness and the night 
Into clear and constant light. 


Out of the weariness and pain 
Into everlasting gain. 


Out of the toil and durance hard 
Intg rest and rich reward. 


Out of the doubting and distress 
Into certain blessedness. 


Out of the dusty lanes of care 
Into pastures green and fair. 


Out of the glaring desert sun 
To shades where cooling waters run. 


Out of the din of woe and wrong 
Into choral waves of song. 


Out of the dwelling worn and old 
Into the city of pearls and gold, 


Where, now, O Death, where is thy sting ? 
Thou art the summons to the King. 


O Grave, thou hast no victory, 
Thou art the gateway to the free! 


H, LAvInIA BAILY, | 
Indiana, Third mo. 2, 1892. 





CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING. 





Christ never asks of us such busy labor 
As leaves no time for resting at his feet ; 
The waiting attitude of expectation 
He ofttimes counts a service most com- 
plete. 


He sometimes wants our ear, our rapt atten- 
tion, 
That he some sweetest secret may impart ; 
’Tis always in the time of deepest silence — 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with 
heart. 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth 
place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work can find an en- 
trance ; 
There's only room to suffer—to endure, 
Well, God loves patience. Souls that dwell 
in stillness, 
Doing the little things or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly fulfil their mission, 
Be just as useful in their Father's sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see ;} 

Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence 
Rather than for a busy ministry. 


And yet he does love service where ‘tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itselfin deed, 
But work that’s done beneath the scourge of 
duty, 
Be sure to such he gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please him, whatso’er he bids 
thee— 
Whether to do, to suffer, to lie still ; 
Twill matter little by what path he leads us 
{f in it all we seek to do his will. 


— Selected. 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 


be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view.” 


No Doctrine of vital importance has 
ever been subject to so much disputation 
and misapprehension as that of the mani- 
festation of the Fatherhood of God in the 
visitation of the Holy Spirit to every 
human being ; to ‘‘ every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ Of the several types or 
figures used in Scripture to bring to our 
knowledge the coming and operation of 
the Holy Spirit, that which has been espe- 
cially connected with this universal visita- 
tion, is Light. We are told that God is 
Light; also, that God is Love. These 
are attributes of the Divine Being. We 
have no reason to suppose that they are 
ever separated, although God worketh in 
and towards men, inwardly as well as out- 
wardly, severally as He will. 

The phrase ‘‘The Inward Light’? is 
not, for our times, a desirable one; be- 
cause of the lamentable misuse to which 
it has been exposed. It is a subtle illu- 
sion to regard it as delonging within us, as 
if of us, a part of our nature. Another 
error is to think of it as apart from God: 
as ar ‘‘ influence,’’—not the Holy Spirit- 
In human language we are so limited as to 
have to use the same words often for 
causes and for their effects. Thus we 
speak of heat, meaning sometimes the sen- 
sation felt on touching or approaching a 
hot body, and at other times the sensation 
itself. The light of the sun may be re- 
garded as it emanates from that orb, or as 
the effect of the vibrating ether upon our 






























































phia. Checks and post-office orders should” 

















It would take long to consider fully the 
reasons for objecting, further than is im- 
piied in what has been said above, to these 
expressions. But one bold thought must 
be here ventured upon. We habitually 
disparage unduly the possible spiritual con- 
dition of those heathen men and women 
who, in ignorance of the glorious world. 
redeeming knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ‘‘and Him crucified,’’ accept Him 
as known by His Spirit, manifested to 
every man. We forget the difference be- 
tween intellectual and spiritual life and 
development. We ignore the difference 
of responsibility existing according to de- 
grees of knowledge, and hence the im- 
portance of varying standards of morality. 
Some day, the deliberate killing of brother 
men by thousands on battle fields will be 
seen by all men to have been as far down 
in the moral scale for Christians as we see 
it to be for heathen men to offer human 
sacrifices, or to do many other things 
which we call barbarous and dreadful. At 
all events, we cannot judge men’s spiritual 
states while so far off as the heathen are 
from us ; and we may trust that to them as 
to us,—as God is Light, so is He also 
always Love. 















TueEoporE L. CuyYLEr is quoted as fol- 
lows by a correspondent: ‘ What busi- 
ness has a man to call on me to pray; 


for God in prayer ?”’ 


the oue who offers it. 


gestion of another, in vocal prayer. 
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how does he know that I have a message 


This expression sets forth a yiew long 
characteristic of the Society of Friends, 
that vocal prayer is too solemn a thing to 
be lightly entered into ; the /east# require- 
ment properly warranting it being a feel- 
ing of the fitness of the act at the time by 
It closely ap- 
proaches taking the Divine name in vain 
toutter it formally or at the mere sug- 


[Third mo, 


meetings, a leader will call out one after 
another to offer prayer,—often «to gj up 
the time ;’’ which might be much more 
appropriately filled by silent devotion, 


eo 

















BiBiicaL STUDY IN CoLLEGEs has often 
been advocated in this journal. The 
Canadian Methodist Quarterly for Janu. 
ary of the present year has two articles 
bearing upon it: one by J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., ‘* How to Promote a more Genera} 
Study of the Bible;’’ and the other by 
Professor G. S. Burroughs, Ph. D., on 
‘* The Need of Study of the English Bible 
in the Colleges and the Theological 
Schools.” The latter says: ‘ After quite 
extensive investigation of the matter, I am 
led to believe that the English Bible is not 
in reality studied, save in exceptional 
cases, in the college.’”’ ‘It is a work 
which not only clearly belongs among the 
essentials of a college training, but one 
which our present religious conditions 
specially demand.” ‘* Evidently the only 
way in which these exacting and necessary 
requirements can be met, 1s by the es: 
tablishment, in our colleges, of chairs of 
Biblical Literature, as liberally endowed 
as are our chairs of literature, history, so- 
cial science and philosophy ; and as care. 
fully filled with suitable incumbents as are 
these.” ‘Increasingly this is being re- 
cognized by the leading colleges in the 
United States.” 

Accepting this view, we have seen with 



























































cently given to instruction on Biblical sub- 
jects at Haverford, Earlham, Bryn Mawr 
and Penn Colleges. We believe in the 
propriety of establishing Biblical Professor- 
ships in all colleges. Yet their manner of 
instruction is a subject open to very s~ 
rious consideration. 

We do not believe in the advantage of 
Theological Seminaries for Friends, or 
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much interest the amount of attention re- © 


That one person can never be rightly 
led to prompt or encourage a religious 
service in another, is more than can be 
safely urged. Several instances are on 
record in the history of Friends, of the 
bringing out into the work of the ministry 
of men or women who had been timid or 
backward until their own impressions of 
duty were strengthened and confirmed by 
those near them who had weight and 
greater experience. Such may be at times 
very properly the part of a truly spiritual 
elder. It is then only like Eli’s counsel 
to Samuel when he ‘ perceived that the 
Lord had called the child.’’ (I Samuel 
iii. 8.) But this is a very different thing 
from the way in which, in some religious 































eyes. So it is possible to confound in our 
speech the influence, perceived or known 
by its results, of the Holy Spirit, with that 
Divine Cause; but such confusion is not 
just to the truth. 

We regret to observe such an erroneous 
limitation if not confusion, in a paper in 
large part well written, by William Tal- 
lack in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
for First mo., on ‘‘ The Inward Light.’* 
This writer says: ‘‘ Light, even Divine 
light, does not necessarily give power over 
evil.”” ** What was there, or what is there, 
in the Universal Inward Light to win Jove 
in special degree ?”’ 


























*Reprinted in pamphlet form, 


















of Theological courses for ministers ia 
Friends’ Colleges . An announcement of 
the Biblical Department of Penn College, 
Iowa, is before us; in which, besides Old 
Testament and New Testament History, 
Scriptural Geography, Canon of Scripture, 
Church History, Comparative History of 
Religions, Christian Evidences, Natural 
Theology, Moral Science, Logic, Rhet- 
oric, Greek and Hebrew, &c., there ate 
courses in Homiletics and Pastoral The- 
ology. 

Homiletics is briefly defined in Worces~ 
ter’s Dictionary as ‘‘ The art of preach~ 
ing.”” What is “ Pastoral Theology?” 
The only kind of theology that is tolerable 
is what may be truly called Biblical the- 
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ology ; that is, a statement of Christian 
doctrine as it is set forth in the Bible. 
Pastoral relations or work can have no 
right or occasion to modify this one jot or 
one tittle. In a private letter from one 
who is much interested in the work at 
Penn College, the explanation proposed 
shows that the object in view is training 
for pastoral work; we suppose, that part 
of the service of those engaged as pastors 
which extends beyond, while it includes, 
public preaching. 

So rauch has been said, from time to 
time, in these columns, in deprecation of 
the cultivation of the ar? of preaching, 
and of placing the right functions of min- 
isters, overseers and elders, all in the 
hands of single individuals as pastors, that 
we need not do more at present than to 
express regret that Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology should be named in any 
part of the curriculum of a Friends’ Col- 
lege. 

The two greatest preachers of the pre- 
sent century, most successful in winning 
souls and in edifying churches (one, the 
churches at large and the other chiefly, 
but not alone, his own flock) have been 
Dwight L. Moody and Charles H. Spur- 
geon. Neither of these men ever spent a 
year in a theological seminary. Both have 
been devoted and assiduous students of 
the English Bible. Moody has established 
training schools for Christian workers ; 
but we may say without fear that no art 
of preaching is taught in them; and his 
whole ¢rend has been, from his own stand- 
pointas a lay worker, not an ‘‘ ordained ” 
minister, to magnify the usefulness of all 
living Christian men and women,away from 
the monopoly of aclerical class. Za? is the 
direction in which Friends, according not 
only to their traditions but to their prin- 
ciples, ought to move and labor. 

RETROGRESSION IN INDIAN AFFAIRS.— 
Enlistment of Indians in the United States 
Army has become an established fact, on 
aconsiderable scale. So long as there is 
alarmy which is sustained and directed 
by our government, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that those who approve of mili- 
larism in any form’ are willing to think 
well of Indians being placed under its dis- 
cipline and employed for its uses. From 
the Christian standpoint this is much to be 
lamented ; being entirely opposed, as a 
Movement, to the elevating tendencies 
Promoted by missionary bodies, including 
Friends, 

Another very undesirable change has 
been proposed in the U. S. House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Cyrus Beede, of Iowa, a long 
time zealous friend of the Indian, writes 
to us as follows: 


‘*T observe that the lower House of 
Congress, in the Indian Appropriation 
Bill, recently passed by that body, has in- 
serted a proviso that hereafter when va- 
cancies arise among the Indian Agents, 
the President shall call on, or designate 
army Officers to fill the same. Now, with 
an Army General as President of the 
United States, an Army General as Secre- 
tary of the Interior, an Army General as 
Commnissioner of Indian Affairs, and Army 
officers as Indian Agents, and then, as 
would naturally follow, sufficient of the 
common soldiers at the various agencies to 
be used, as the officers would say, in case of 
need, and to make life at the agencies 
somewhat home-like to these officers, it 
occurs to me that so far as practical re- 
sults are to be looked for, the Indian 
Bureau may about as well be transferred 
to the War Department, the services of 
Friends as missionaries, as peacemakers, 
as teachers of Christianity and the peace 
principles of the New Testament, would be 
largely, if not altogether neutralized by 
adverse army influences, and the Indian 
may as well give up the hope of a recog- 
nised manhood, and his friends may well 
falter in their efforts to civilize and Chris- 
tianize under such circ umstances.”’ 


It is of course within the province of 
the Senate to refuse concurrence with this 
provision concerning the appointment of 
Indian Agents. It does not, indeed, be- 
long at all in a bill concerning afpropria- 
tions. Without anticipating all the disas- 
trous results attributed to it by Cyrus Beede, 
there is quite enough ground for objection 
and apprehension to warrant a strenuous 
Opposition to it on the part of those who 
earnestly desire the real advance of In- 


_dians in civilization and Christianization. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Fourth mo, 10, 1892, 
THE KING IN ZION. 
Ps. iis 1—12. 


Gotpen Text.—Blessed are all they that put their 
trustin him. Ps. ii. 12. ; 


In Acts iv. 25, David is spoken of as 
the author of this Psalm. It has been 
thought that it was suggested by the events 
in ii. Sam. ro. and that its first, though 
imperfect fulfilment was in David’s own 
experience when God made his throne se- 
cure against the confederated attacks of his 
enemies. See also 2 Sam. vii. 14. But, 
“That this Psalm refers to the Messiah is 
clear from its application to him in the 
New Testament by the Apostles in Acts 
iv. 24-27, and by Paul in Acts xiii. 32, 
33- So Heb. i. 5."—Perowne. ‘It is 


Lxsson 11. 


well known (also) that the Messianic in- 
terpretation of each and every Psalm, which 
is claimed by the advocates of the Chris- 
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tian system as directly predictive of Christ, 
was recived by the Hebrews long before 
our Lord's coming, without any misgiving 
or trace of antagonistic opinion.’’— Can- 
on F.C. Cook. The Psalm is divided 
into four stanzas of three verses each, 

First stanza, verses 13. The scene on 
carth—the nations arrayed against God 
and his Son Jesus. 

1. Why do the heathen (Rev. ver. 
the nations) rage. ‘‘The Hebrew 
verb 1s not expressive of an internal feel- 
ing, but of the outward agitation which 
denotes it. There may be an allusion to 
the rolling and roaring of the sea.”"—A/ex- 
ander, Read Ps. xlvi. 6, and Ac's iv. 27. 
And the people imagine a vain thing ® 
‘*Tmagine’' is used in the old English 
sense of ‘‘ plot.’ It was a vain thing 
because no strength of man can avail. 
against Jehovah. 

2. The kings of the earth set them- 
selves—take a deliberate attitude of oppo- 
sition against the Lord, &c. The rulers, 
not the kings only but all who by natural. 
superiority are leaders of the people. 
Take counsel together.—This received its 
fulfilment when all the various powers of 
Judea—civil, military and religiou; united 
in condemning Christ. Against the Lor® 
and against his anointed—in contending 
against one they contend against both, for 
both are one. See John xv. 23; John xiv. 
7, &c. The Hebrew word for Anointed 
is ‘‘ Messiah,’’ the Greek equivalent of 
which is *‘Christ.’? See Acts iv. 27. ‘‘An- 
ointing is the form of consecration to a 
sacred use or office, especially to that of 
king or high priest.”—J/usphy. Christ. 
was anointed by God with the Holy Spirit 
as King ; as High Priest ; as Saviour ; ‘‘ to 
preach glad tidings to the meek.’’ See 
Luke iv. 18, and Acts x. 38; Psalms xlv. 
73 John i. 41. 

3. Let us break their bands asunder. 
‘* The metaphor is borrowed from restive: 
animals which break the cords, and throw 
off the yoke. Isaiah lvi. 6; x. 27."”— 
Perowne. Jeremiahv. 5; Luke xx 14. 
Cast away their cords. The same idea as 
above. It refers to that which would bind 
us to the service of God as oxen are bound. 
with ropes to the plough. Human nature 
is continually trying to assert its indepen-. 
dence, seeking to cast aside the whole- 
some restraints of God’s law of righteous-- 
ness, notwithstanding that submission to 
this is the truest liberty, Man is free in- 
deed, but his free will is simply the free-- 
dom to choose whom he will serve :-God, 
or the world; Christ, or the devil. The 
result of this rebellion is described in 
Psalm cvii. 10, 11. Verses 4—6 give us 
a contrasting vision of the scene in heaven. 

4. He that sitteth in the heavens. God 
who dwells in the eternal calm far above: 
the tumult of earth. Shal/ laugh. This. 
clause and the following express the sense 
of God’s omnipotence, infinitely superior 
to the puny efforts of his enemies. In. 
the midst of their rage David catches sight. 
of God, and sees not only God's victory,. 
but the method whereby it shall be gained.. 
See Psalms xxxvii. 13; lix. 8; Proverbs; 
i. 26. 


ea a 
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feeling the Lord required it, he began 2d me, 
14, cloring the 11th with very marked re- 
gaits. This servant of the Lord has been 
jaboring in the vineyard for five weeks or 
more.— Christian Worker. 


PASADENA QUARTERLY MEETING was 
held at Whittier, Calitornia, 2d mo. 20. 
E. Jessup, Ruth B. Ridges, Ella C, Vee. 
der, Nathan Baldwin and Professor Tib- 
betts took part in the exercises, which 
were Jargely attended. A meeting of the 
y. M. C. T. Union was addressed by 
Margaret Parker, from England. There 
were also meetings of the Christian En- 
deavor and W. F. Missionary Societies. 
Near the close of one of the meetings, 
Jonathan Bailey, a ‘‘ father in Israel,”’ re- 
quested all persons present over 65 years 
of age, who could testify to a full salva- 
tion to come forward. Twenty-five per- 
sons came forward and stood facing the 
meeting. 


KenpaL Frignps’ First-Day ScHOOL, 
ExcLAND.—This school, held in Stramon- 
gate Hall, a building specially erected for 
it, is not an Adult School, as the term is 
usually understood among Friends, neither 
isita ‘Junior ’’ School in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word. It iscarried cn 
more in accordance with American meth- 
ods, the scholars often remaining in it 
from infancy till they are between twenty 
and thirty years old; and almost all the 
officers and teachers have originally been 
scholars in the school. It is not a misson 
school, as the Friends’ children almost all 
attend as scholars, until, under the ordin- 
ary arrangements of the school, they be- 
come teachers or helpers; and the bulk 
of the scholars are from families in a sim- 
ilar social position. It numbers above 500 
scholars, 33 teachers,and 8 or ro librarians 
and other helpers. The classes all meet 
in the afternoon, but only a very few 
asemble in the morning. The Inter- 
tational course of lessons is followed in 
all the classes. The building contains a 
central hall, infant rooms, a large library, 
and sixteen class-rooms, besides kitchen, 
lavatories, &c. The hall, where all ex- 
cept the infants meet for the opening and 
close of the school, will accommodate 
about 400 when arranged for school-work ; 
though it seats over 450 when arranged 
for meetings, lectures, &c. 

In order to assist the teachers in pre- 
paring their lessons, a preparation class is 
held on Sunday evening, at which the 
Portion for the following week is studied. 
On the men’s side there is also a class of 
which several of the teachers are mem- 
bers, held on Sunday morning, at which 
the afternoon lesson is considered, with a 
view to the teaching in the afternoon. 

A Band of Hope, meeting once a fort- 
night, in connection with the school, is 

tgely worked by the younger teachers 
and older scholars. The children who at- 
tend it are divided into classes for the pur- 
Pose of their more thorough instruction in 

Bounds of total abstinence. Each 


“88 has a teacher, and about half the 
time of the meeting is occupied with class 
Work.—London Friend. 


LEWISVILLE, INDIANA.—Since our iast re- 
port, a series of meetings was held at this 
place, and one at Mooreland, 17 miles 
north on the Big Four R. R. Simpson Hin- 
shaw and Hannah Puckett assisted in the 
first and Henry McKinley and Mary Mills 
in the latter; they were continued about 
two weeks each ; 9 or 10 conversions with 
a general reviving of the church. The 
work at Connorsville has been followed 
up by frequent visits in addition to the 
services of the home minister; ro addi- 
tional persons have been added to the 
church by Dublin Mo. Meeting. 

Dublin Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Dublin 2d mo. 27th, 1892. Stephen Scott 
ot Michigan, was in attendance and ac- 
ceptably engaged in the ministry. 

A committee was appointed to arrange 
for a time, place, and program for a Con- 
ference of Ministers and Elders to discuss 
Christian Doctrine. E.C. THoRNTON. 

Thirl Mo, 15, 1892. 
RURAL. 

APPLYING FERTILIZERS AT INTERVALS 
—The advantage of applying fertilizers at 
stated intervals instead of making a single 
application at the time of sowing seed 
cannot be gaindsaid. If the fertilizer is 
applied after the land is plowed, and no 
after application be made, the crop not 
only is put to greater exertion to derive 
plant food, but the natural result will be 
that not only will the rains dissolve and 
carry it off but many of the substances are 
either dispelled in the atmosphere or be- 
come, by chemical action, partly inert. 
The plant will thrive better when fed on 
small quantities often than on large quan 
tities less frequently. There is a similar- 
ity in that respect between a plant and an 
animal that is surfeited at times and spar- 
ingly fed at others. The food must al 
ways be within easy access, instead of 
gradually diminishing as the plant ad- 
vances in growth. 

In some experiments made with corn, 
using guano at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre, in connection with the same quantity 
of superphosphate and kainit, a farmer fer- 
tiliz:d his corn, for comparison, by two 
different methods. On one acre he ap- 
plied the miixed fertilizer: at the time of 
putting in the seed. On the other plot he 
applied one-third at the time of seeding, 
one-third when the crop was about three 
feet in height and the other third after 
the corn had begun to tassel. After each 
application, except the last, the cultivator 
was used between the rows, the corn hav- 
ing been planted wide enough to admit of 
good cultivation both ways. But little 
difference in growth was observed at first, 
though the field which had received the 
three applications gave a greener tinge 
when the corn was about to tassel. It al- 
so filled out better, grew taller, gave a 
larger proportion of fodder and yielded 
20 per cent. more corn. 

Experiments have also been tried with 
fertilizers on oats in somewhat the same 
manner. A Georgia farmer reports to the 
Southern Cultivator that he used 150 


pounds of guano on three separate plots, 
each receiving that quantity. On the first 
plot he used all the guano at once, before 
sowing the seed. On the second plot he 
used one-half the quantity at the time of 
seeding, and one half at the time the oats 
were shooting. On the third plot, he used 
one-third the quantity at seeding time, 
one-third at the time of shooting, and one- 
third when the oats were in blossom. 
The weight of the sheaves on the first plot 
was 100 pounds, on the second 147, and 
on the third 168. On a trial upon rich 
and poor soils the advantage was largely 
in favor of fertilizing poor soil at intervals. 
Experimenrs were then made on two other 
plots with home-made compost, and the 
results were equally in favor of the appli- 
cation of the compost at different periods. 

As the above experiments were made in 
two different sections, they are more valu- 
able than may be supposed. If wecan in- 
crease the yield of crops by gradually feed- 
ing them instead of putting in a large 
quantity only at the time of seeding, the 
quantity of fertilizer may be lessened in 
order tu get only the average yield, but as 
that of course would be of no advantage, 
the full allowance may be used, relying up- 
on the increased yield as compensation for 
the extra labor required, which, however, 
is not great.—/ractical Farmer. 


A New Inpustry.—James K. Reeve, in 
the Chau/auguan makes some very prac- 
tical suggestions regarding ‘‘ Perfume 
Flower Farming.’’ He says: ‘‘ The Hon. 
Norman J. Coleman, late Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the United States, in a 
recent personal letter to the writer of this 
paper, stated that in his opinion there is 
in this country, undoubtedly, a vast and 
undeveloped field suitable for the culture 
of perfume-yielding plants and flowers, 
notably on the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and expressed the belief that the 
commercial floriculture of this region may 
yet rival the production of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and become not only the 
great flower garden of America, but of the 
world. A leading perfumer of New York 
tells me that experiments in perfume flower 
culture have been made in most of our 
Southern States, and that domestic pom- 
ades have been frequently offered to deal- 
ers, but not of a quality sufficiently good 
to warrant their use. They attribute this 
to ignorance of the conditions necessary 
to the proper production of the pomades, 
and not to any lacking element in our 
floriculture. As a home industry in which 
the surplus labor of a household could be 
profitably employed, there is nothing 
which seems at once so practicable and 
pleasing as this. When flowers are intro- 
duced into our gardens as a commercial 
factor, the gardens will receive more of 
the time and attention of that. portion of 
our households who most need the out- 
door life, the strength and color, the 
health and happiness that may be found 
in them.’’ 


—— eo 


He hath said, I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee. 








































AN ENGLISH WOMAN'S OPINION 
ABOUT WAR. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague, corres- 
ponding with her daughter, Lady Bute, 
(about the year 1753,) writes as follows : 

‘* When time has ripened mankind into 
common sense, the name of conqueror 
will be an odious title.” 

Apparently she expected to see war 
abolished by the progress of mankind, 
which, to her idea, had barely emerged 
from childhood. 

** When I reflect on the vast increase of 
useful as well as speculative knowledge the 
last three hundred years have produced, 
and that the peasants of this age have 
more conveniences than the first emperors 
of Rome had any notion of, I imagine 
that we are now arrived at the period that 
answers to fifteen. I cannot think we are 
older, when I recollect the many palpable 
follies which are still (almost) universally 
persisted in. I place that of war amongst 
the most glaring, being fully as senseless 
as boxing of schoolboys, and whenever we 
come to man’s estate (perhaps a thousand 
years hence), I doubt not it will appear as 
ridiculous as the pranks of unlucky lads. 
Several discoveries will then be made, and 
several truths made clear, of which we 
have now no more idea than the ancients 
had of the circulation of the blood or tae 
optics of Sir I. Newton.’’ 






















HE'S A LITTLE FELLER. 


Down in Frankfort street the other cold 
day I found a newsboy seated ona grat- 
ing in the sidewalk, up through which 
came a little warmth from the basement 
below. He had something beside him 
covered up with a ragged and dirty old 
handkerchief, and, as I sat down alongside, 
he cautioned : 

** Look out, how, and don’t hurt him!’’ 

‘© What is it?”’ 

He lifted the handkerchief with the 
greatest care, and there, on one of the 
iron bars, all huddled up and half frozen, 
was a little brown sparrow. 

‘Where did you get him?’”’ 

‘*In the street out there. Got so cold 
he was tuckered.”’ 

*¢ And what will you do with him? ”’ 

‘Get him good and warm and let him 
go. He’s alittle feller and orter have a 
fair show.” 

I added my efforts to Jack’s and after 
a few minutes the bird began moving about 
in a lively manner and giving vent to his 
satisfaction by a series of chirps. Jack 
lifted him up, gave him a tossin the air, 























high cornice. 


?em now and then. 
we're all right, and good-by to you.”’ 
—New York World. 


————_— ea —______- 


and away he sailed for his nest under a 


‘* Boys kin git along most anyhow,’’ said 
Jack, as he shivered in the cold wind sweep- 
ing up from the river, ‘‘ but birds is such 
little fellers that we’ve got to sort o’boost 
He’s all right and 


WHomo the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 


SCHOOL. 


PRESIDENT ExioT, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in a recent address at Haverford Col- 
lege, dwelt upon the great advances in 
education made during the last thirty 
years. First was named the change in 
the leading aim of school and college 
work. Formerly, imparting and acquiring 
knowledge, by the use of memory, were 
yaramount. Now, the faculities are exer- 
cised with a view most of all to the devel- 
opment of mental ower. For example: 
When President Eliot was examined in 
Latin for matriculation at Harvard, he 
wes expected to be able to translate any- 
thing in Cicero’s four Catiline orations. 
Those he knew almost ‘‘ by heart.’’ 
Teachers of Latin grew very tired of 
drilling students year after year on those 
same orations. Now, the usual test is, 
ability to translate at sight, passages from 
Latin authors never read betore. So also 
in Geometry. Formerly a set number of 
problems only were required; now the 
student must be ready to solve problems 
entirely new to him. All thfough the in- 
struction of to day this principle prevails, 
of developing and training power. 

Another idea which has come into re. 
cognition within comparatively a few 
years is that of individualizing instruction. 
Once in all, and now in graded schools, a 
kind of average being taken, the same in- 
struction is given to large classes ; no al- 
lowance being made for differences of 
mental tendency or capacity. The sup- 
position was that all minds are alike, But 
we know that, in fact, no two minds are 
exactly alike ; and their differences need 
to be considered in education. 

A third idea of modern instruction, 
connected with the last, is that of the 
elective system, which is now carried out 
in almost all American colleges. At 
Harvard everything is elective, except 
that in the Freshman year a few studies 
(to President Eliot’s regret) are still re- 
quired. But the Freshman has forty 
courses to choose from ; so that he is not 
much hampered. There are 200 courses 
of study altogether, open for the student’s 
election at Harvard. 

Here the writer of these paragraphs 
takes issue with President Eliot and the 
many who now, with him, press the elec- 
tive principle in colleges and schools. 
They speak of electivism as if it was a 
proper corollary of the rational idea of 
individualization in education. I deny 
this; and insist that the reverse should 
follow from the acceptance of the truth 
concerning individual mental diversities. 
What is that truth? It is, that all normal 
(sound, healthy) minds have the same 
faculties, but in different degrees of for- 
wardness and capacity. This is as certain 
as that all normal human bodies have the 
same bones, muscles and organs of sense ; 
and yet these are almost infinitely varied 
in their proportionate development, so 
that even twins are seldom, in face and 
figure, just alike. 










































































































sical culture tell us, as to the right znaz- 
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What do professional instructors in phy- 
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vidualization of gymnastic or calist! enie 
training? Always, that those Muscles 
which, uoder usual tests, show the eas 
relative development, are to be brought 
up, by exercises adapted to them, so asto 
make a symmetrical and harmonious ath. 
let-c bodily system. Some day, it wil} 
come to be understood that this is the 
right principle also in individualizing men. 
tal training: to strengthen the weaker 
powers, s) as to produce the nearest pos. 
sible approach to the archetypal man or 
woman. On this principle, no boy or 
girl, no youth of either sex under twenty 
years of age, will be asked to chooge 
“soft electives,’’ that is, the studies o¢ 
pursuits which seem easiest and most to 
the individual’s tastes. Enough oppor. 
tunity will be given for the enjoyment of 
these, which may have an indefinite 
amount of special attention during the 
student's leisure hours. But the Sargent 
athletic priaciple will, some time, be ap- 
plied in the direction of mental gymnas- 
tics; to strengthen the weak powers, to 
develop and train the whole cosmos (mj- 
crocosmos), which makes the woman or 
the man, in archetypal symmetry. Those 
who (very few they are now) advo- 
cate this idea are called old fogies: but 
they are, instead, leaders in the advance 
of the true: philosophy of education: It 
should come into adoption at least before 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

President Eliot, in the same address, 
spoke of the self-made man as having the 
disadvantage, when compared with the 
college-made man, of not being guided in 
his culture. That guidance would have 
made still more of the man of talent and 
industry, however much he may have 
made of himself without it. We of the 
advance say, that the present elective sys- 
tem does harm precisely by minimising, 
and often even misdirecting, this needful 
guidance in education. 

A common argument on behalf of the 
multiplication of courses in colleges, and 
even in schools, is, that modern science 
and culture have brought out so many sub- 
jects for study that it 1s impossible tomake 
a single curriculum for a college. This 
opinion results from a wrong apprehen- 
sion of the proper aim of academical and 
collegiate work. This is the genera/and 
preparatory training of the mental powers, 
and acquaintance with the e/ements and mt- 
thods of the main departments of knowl- 
edge ; leaving all exhaustive specialization 
for post-collegiate university studies, Pre- 
sident Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, a much 
wiser man than President Eliot, has shown 
(notwithstanding the large amount of elec- 
tivism in his own university) at least 4 
partial recognition of this view. Our re- 
flections on the subject may be approptl- 
ately followed by citation of some of 
recent utterances. 

PRESIDENT DanteL C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, contril ates ao 
article to the Zducational Review i ' 
fence of “liberal” education as agaiast 
the intensely ‘ practical.” He names five 
intellectual powers which the liberally 
educated man should possess. 1. Concelr 
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aration ; ability to hold the mind exclu- 
sively and persistently to the subject under 
attention. 2. Distribution or power to 
grrauge and classify the knowledge ac 
quired. 3. Retention. 4. Expression. 

_ The power of judging or of making 
“sharp discriminations between that which 
js true and that which is false, that which 
is good and that which is bad, that which 
is temporary and that which is perpetual, 
that which is essential and that which is 
accidenta:. 

President Gilman’s liberally educated 
man must have, besides these powers, 
knowledge of his own physical nature, of 
his own tongue and of modern tongues, 
an acquaintance with the principles and 
methods of scientific inquiry, and should 
know something of the great literatures of 
the world. 

In conclusion, President Gilman urges 
that ‘‘ we uphold, cherish, and hand down 
the idea of liberal culture as one of the 
most important heirlooms which our 
generation possesses. Never in the news- 
papers or magazines, in school conven- 
tions or faculty meetings. in books or 
papers, say a word to disparage it.’’— 
Review of Reviews. 


THE Future ScHoot CurricuLum — 
‘Three particular points of the curriculum 
of the preparatory school might with ad- 
vantage, President Gilman thinks, be 
strengthened, viz., the study of the sci- 
ences, as far as possible, from direct ap- 
plication of the boy’s innate curiosity to 
nature; secondly, modern languages are 
more easily assimilated and last longer 
when an early beginning is made ; and, 
thirdly, ‘‘an acquaintance with the Bible 
should also: be required of every school- 
boy. College professors have lately been 
showing how ignorant the youth of Amer- 
ica are of the history, the geography, the 
biography, and the literature of the sacred 
books. I do not refer to its religious les- 
sons, but I speak of the Bible as the basis 
of our social fabric, as the embodiment of 
the most instructive human experiences, as 
acollection of poems, histories, precepts, 
laws, and examples priceless in import- 
ance to the human race.’’— Cosmopolitan. 





SCIENCE AND FAITH. 





They dwell apart, that radiant pair, 
In different garbs appear, 

And while the voice of man they share, 
Have separate altars here. 


A golden larap the one displays, 
A light still clear and keen ; 

The other walks ‘neath starry rays, 
With sometimes clouds between. 


The voice of one enjoins the wise 
To pause and wait and prove; 

The other lifts expectant eyes, 
And only murmurs—Love. 


Both teachers of celestial birth, 
To each be credence given, 
To Science that interprets earth, 

To Faith the seer of heaven. 
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THE WIDOW OF SPURGEON. 





Apart from her intense piety and great 
energy, Mrs. Spurgeon is a woman of some 
accomplishments. She has something of 
the poet’s faculty, and although very rare- 
ly reading any work of fiction, has told 
her friends innumerable little anecdotes 
indicating the brightness of her imagina- 
tion. She will relate, for instance, how 
walking one day with her husband in their 
grounds at Norwood, she came across a 
skylark’s nest in the thick grass, much to 
their delight. Next day she went to the 
field to again look at the bird and its tiny 
eggs. What was her distress to find that 
the cows had been let loose into the field. 
‘* Surely,’’ she thought, -‘ the little nest 
will be trampled upon and destroy the 
young.”’ Approaching the spot with trep- 
idation, Mrs. Spurgeon was overjoyed to 
find that the nest was unhurt; the cows 
had eaten the grass all around, but as if 
with some divine instinct had left this 
spot untouched. Upon such an incident 
Mrs. Spurgeon would base a sermon as 
powertul in its way as those of her hus- 
band’s. Then in her reports of the 
‘* Book Fund,’’ in miscellaneous contri- 
butions to the ‘‘Sword and Trowel,’’ 
Mrs. Spurgeon has shown some literary 
gift, scarcely less marked than the homely 
taste, the modest art with which she has 
made the inside of Westwood as beautiful 
as its outside, and its surroundings as beau- 
tiful as to all her husband’s adherents 
appears the character of its mistress.— 
Frederick Dolman, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 








From the London Christian. 


SPURGEON’'S DEEP EXPERIENCE. 


These are days of shallow experience, 
but it is to be hoped that the death of this 
man of God in the midst of his days will 
lead to the study of the inner life from 
whence proceeded those unexhausted 
streams of truth. As an example of his 
deep convictions, the following is ex- 
tracted from one of his early sermons :— 

“Had He been a changing God, ye had 
been amongst the filthiest of the filthy, 
and the vilest of the vile. Cannot you 
remember in your life seasons similar to 
those I have felt? I have gone right to 
the edge of sin; some strong temptation 
has taken hold of both my arms, so that I 
could not wrestle with it. I-have been 
pushed along, dragged as by an awful 
Satanic power to the very edge of some 
horrid ‘precipice. I have looked down, 
down, down, and seen my portion; I 
quivered op the brink of ruin. I have 
been horrified, as, with my hair upright, I 
have thought of the sin I was about to 
commit, the horrible pit into which I was 
about to fall. A strong Arm has saved 
me. Ihave started back and c.ied, O 
God, could I have gone so near to sin and 
yet come back again? Yet Iam here un- 
consumed becauses the Lord changes not.”’ 

As illustrating the same phase. of 
his experience in later-years, this circum- 
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stance is told us by one who owed his 
spiritual life to him in the Park street 
days :— 

Mr. Spurgeon, and the family by whom 
he was entertained on one of his preach- 
ing visits, had retired to rest. In the 
small hours his nostess heard groans, 
which proceeded from his room. Her 
husband went to enquire the cause, fear- 
ing to find him in bodily pain. He 
found Mr. Spurgeon still undressed, pros- 
trate on the floor, in evident distress, and 
anxiously expressed-his fear that he was 
ill. ‘*No, my brother,”’ said the preach- 
er, ‘* leave me alone with God. I shall 
be right presently.”’ It was not bodily 
pain, but painful exercise of soul. Men 
of God suffer thus. One day a member 
of the household of the saintly William 
Pennefather knocked at his study door. 
She was not immediately admitted, and 
when the door was opened she saw that 
his face was wet with tears. She asked 
the cause of his distress, and he replied, 
with broken voice, ‘* My sins! my sins! ’’ 

It was these intense experiences which 
caused Mr, Spurgeon’s tenacious grasp 
of what have been described as the doc- 
trines of grace. Out of the deep and 
horrible pit he cried, and God answered 
him. The comforting Spirit showed him 
the righteousness of God vindicated and 
manifested in Jesus Christ crucified and 
risen, and the assurance of his own justifi- 
cation was as real and deep as his convic- 
tion of sin by the same Spirit. 


————————— 


MOTHER'S JOURNEY. 





There is a hint in the following incident 
of the way in which children may be 
trained so as not to regard death as the 
king of terrors: 

That night before they went to bed, 
they were allowed to go in and kiss their 
mother good night. This privilege had 
been denied them lately, and their hearts 
responded with joy to the invitation. 
Mamma was better or she cvuld not see 
them. The doctor had cured her. They 
would love him all their lives! She was* 
very pale, but smiling, and her first words 
to them were: ‘‘I am going on a jour- 
ney.”’ 

‘*A journey !’’ cried the children. 
‘¢ Will you take us with you ?” 

‘*No; it is a long, long journey.” 

‘¢ Mamma is going to the South,”’ said 
Katy, ‘*the doctor has ordered her to. 
She will get well in the orange groves of 
Florida.’’ 

‘*] am going to a far distant country, 
more beautiful than the South,’’ said the 
mother faintly, ‘‘ and I shall not come 
back.”’ 

‘*Are you going alone, mamma?” 
asked Katy. 

‘*No,’’ said the mother in a low, sweet 
voice, ‘I am not going alone. My phy- 
sician goes with me. Kiss me good-bye, 
my dear ones, for in the morning before 
you are awake I shall be gone. You will 
come to me when you are made ready, 
but each must make the journey alone.”’ 
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of the beautiful country at which mother 
had safely arrived while they slept. 

‘* How did she go? Who came for 
her ?’’ they asked amid their tears. 

‘* The chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof!’’ their father told them 
solemnly. 

People wonder at the peace and happi- 
ness expressed in the faces of those moth- 
erless children. When asked about their 
mother they say, ‘‘She has gone on a 
journey,’’ and every night and morning 
they read in her Guide book of that land 
where she now lives, whose inhabitants 
shall no more say, ‘‘I am sick,’’ and 
where God shall wipe all tears from their 
eyes.” — Detroit Free Press. 





WOOD ROBIN. 





BY HARRISON S, MORRIS. 





I. 
Thou minstrel of the middle forest close, 
Dweller in oaken deeps and bathed with 
dew, 
Clear celebrant of after-shower tides, 
When twigs drip and the freshened West- 


wind blows 
Fragrance and music all the meadows 
through, ~ 
And, last, takes up thy mellow grief and 
glides 


To casement sides, 
Perchance to kindle ashen love anew, 
Or soothe with reverent mourning lesser 


woes! 
Il, 
Wood Robin, like a player whose broken 
heart 


Makes memory into music, sitting lone 

Amid the boughs of summer, in a wood— 
So singest thou! Across the leaves that part 

At roadsides ; by the cooling monotone 
Of brooks; deep in the green-arched am- 

plitude, 
Thy mimic mood 

Calls thither maiden, lover, pipes low blown, 
And all the tears love-tempted set astart. 


III, 


The twilight is thy season. Then in leaves 
Threaded with dusk, thy loose and liquid 
note 
Shakes in the air, and down the silence 
pours 
Melodious incense. All the verdurous eaves, 
Trembling with night, take heart. Thy 
lyric throat 


Sends welcome to the herald of the stars— 
But those sad bars! 


Specters that haunt thy song! With them I 
float 

Where youth sits weeping in the yellow 
sheaves, 


Iv, 

What passion in thy heart ! What joy of old! 
Remembrance of thy bodied soul before 
Wings budded and thou wast an earth- 

brown bird : 

Trilling love ditties—when the barred fold 
Lay tranquil in the twilight—from thy 

door ; 
Or wand'ring leaf-touched, Hamadryad- 
heard 
Where zephyrs stirred 
Intricacies of moonlight on the floor ’ 
Of forest ways scent-sweet and dewy-cold ! 


sheep 
Flute charmed to the shady fallow dells, 
And played, and loved thy curds, and 
watched the wood 
For sight of one tanned gleaner, who would 


peep 
Black-eyed and laughing, crowned with 
coronels 
Of wood flowers—then with sudden wan- 
ton mood, 
Now to be wooed, 
Run to thine arms, and tangle thee with 
spells 
And make strange music down thy twin- 
tubes leap. 


VI. 


But hearken! now again the liquid pain 
Drenches the leaves! Who could forget 
thy woe? 
And she was like a bud that reaches in 
A lattice in the morning, but again 
Is wind-caught ere the loosened petals 
blow! 
Forsaken wast thou of thy mated kin, 
Whose heart to w'n 
One satyr-tempered set his eyes aglow— 
And thou! Thy bleeding note was vain, O 
valn! 
VII. 
Yet not in vain thou singest from thy height 
In darkened domes of green, what time 
the sun 
Blows kissing radiance to the chestnut 


tops, 

And frighted runnels hurry from the night— 
Not all in vain thine ecstasy! For one 
With heart in tune has listened by thy 

copse 
And nightly stops 
Touched into thought, until thy strain is done 
And stars are winking downward still and 
white ! — Independent. 
Philadelphia. 


Died. 


SAWYER.—At North Weare, New Hamp- 
shire, First month 27, Moses Sawyer, a weil 
known member of the Society of Friends, in 
the 89th year of his age. 

He had the sublime gift called character, 
with clearness of vision, and moral cour- 
age, which made him foremost in all re- 
forms and his home a refuge for the wrecks 
of intemperance and “ fugitives whose pulse 
trembled at every touch of the door latch,” 
He made the acquaintance of William Lloyd 
Garrison in 1830, and identified himself with 
the anti-slavery movement, giving freely of 
his time and money for its support. When 
“ emancipation ”- was written on the statute 
book he helped to establish Friends’ Mission 
at Washington and the Maryville school, 
To kindred reforms he gave as profound an 
earnestness, and almost as large anaid, The 
Temperance movement,the Orphans’ Home 
at Franklin, New Hampshire, and the Bible 
Society ; finding time for them all amid the 
cares of an active business life which ex- 
tended over fifty years. He was very modest, 
and few knew how much he did, it was done 
so quietly and unobtrusively. 

He was never old in the sense of losing his 
interest in what was true, as lacking courage 
to combat error, But calmly and serenely 
his life faded away as the day deepens into 
night in sure anticipation of a more glorious 
rising. 

His wife, Hannah B. Sawyer, went home 
about three years ago, Three children sur- 
vive them, 





bridge, formerly of Salem, Columbj 
Ohio. 

He came to Friends’ Indian Missj 
autumn of 1890. He was a fine st 
dearing himself to his school-mates, Hig 
converted the same year, and joined Friends 
at Skiatook, Indian Territory. Nine da of 
illness terminated a promising young le ot 
nearly 18 years, and he peacefully passed 
away. He was buried in the Mission graye. 
yard Third mo, 4th, 
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RIENDS’ RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF 
Committee, — The invitation hayj 

been extended by the London Committee to 
Friends of this country to co-operate with 
them in this much-needed effort, a meet. 
ing was held recently in Philadelphia 
at which the following ,.Committee was au. 
thorized to lay the subject before Friends, 
and invite such contributions as they might 
be disposed to make. 

In presenting this appeal attention is dj. 
rected especially to these points: 

1. That the distribution of aid will be 
superintended on the spot by a Committee 
of Friends. 

2. That assurance is given by London 
Friends, that all the expenses of distribution 
will be defrayed out of other funds in their 
possession for such purposes, 

The way seems thus open for the render. 
ing of assistance with the utmost assurance 
of its faithful and economical application, 
and the certainty that such aid will relieve 
the pangs of hunger, and to some extent 
the consequent sickness and suffering among 
large numbers of the unfortunate peasants 
of that distant land. 

The Mortgage Trust Company of Penn- 
sylvariia, 113 S. Fourth Street, will act as 
Treasurer, to whom checks drawn to its 
order can be sent. 

David Scull, Chairman; Samuel Mortis, 
James Whitall, Thos. P. Cope, Jis, E. 
Rhoads, John B. Garrett, Joseph Walton 
Samuel R. Shipley, Henry Hartshorne, 
Frank H. Taylor, Henry Haines, Wm, P. 
Townsend, Jesse Haines, Joseph L. Bailey, 
Thos, Scattergood, Wm. H. Haines. 

Philadelphia, Third mo, 2d, 1892. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 


est of all in leavening strength.—Laées! U 
S. Government Food Report. 


Roya BAKING PowpeER Co., 106 Wall Ste 
N. Y. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


ForEIGN.— 7hird month 16.—President 
Carnot yesterday signed the commercial re- 
ciprocity convention with the United States. 

A terrible explosion occurred yesterday at 
the Loubau barracks adjoining the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris, occupied by the Republican 
Guard, who escaped without injury. A dy- 
namite cartridge had been placed upon the 
ledge of a window of the mess room, pre- 
sumably by Anarchists. 

More dynamite has been stolen from a 
magazine, 45 miles distant from Geneva. 


Third mo. 17.—The steamer Indiana, con- 

taining a cargo of supplies for the starving 

le of Russia, arrived at Libau, Russia, 
erday, from Philadelphia. 

Construction of roads, railways and fortifi- 
cations have been commenced in Russian 
Poland, employing one hundred and fifty 
thousand Poles. 

Four hundred Jews and one hundred peas- 
ants emigrated to America from Lithuania 
last week. 

Third mo. 19.—Special precautions have 
been taken to protect the Imperial family, in 
consequence of the receipt of communications 
from the Paris police, to the effect that Ni- 
hilists have prepared to make an attempt 
to assassinate the Czar. 

Adispatch to the London 7imes from 
Buenos Ayres says that the Government is 
neglecting to take the proper sanitary pre- 
cautions to prevent an outbreak of yellow 
fever. 

A dispatch from Rio Janeiro states that 
during the last fortnight there were 775 
deaths from yellow fever there. The crews 
of twenty-three steamers have been attacked 
by the disease. 

Third mo. 21.—The police of the city of 
Brussels have made further seizures of Anar- 
chist documents, 

An infernal machine has been discovered 
on the threshold of the First Commissary of 
Police, Brussels. 

An Anarchist, prominent in Paris, named 
Mayence, has been arrested, papers having 
been found in his room proving that he dis- 
tributed stolen dynamite cartridges among 
his accomplices. 

The financial panic, originating from the 
inability of the Government to meet its obli- 
gations, is spreading throughout Portugal. 
Several banks at Oporto and one at Braga 
have suspended. 

It is now said that Chancellor Von Caprivi 
has not resigned, and that the retirement of 
the Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
isstill undecided, and that it depends upon 
Emperor William's deliberations, 


A vigorous protest has been made against 
the obnoxious British game laws, on account 
of the action of the Home Secretary. 

Disagreements have arisen in regard to 
the settlement of land claims in Samoa, the 
Chief Justice claiming that he has power to 
te open all cases disputed by the natives, the 
Land Commissioners thinking differently. 

DomEstic.— 7hird mo. 16.—Secretary 

laine, on First mo. 7th, addressed notes to 

Tepresentatives inWashington of Austria- 
ungary, Colombia, Hayti, Nicaragua, 
Spain, for the Phillippine Islands and Vene- 
tuela, informting them that unless some un- 
derstanding was reached as to a commercial 
arrangement before Third month 15, the 
esident would be compelled to issue his 
Proclamation imposing the duties fixed in 
that section on sugar, molasses, coffee and 
ides, the product of the countries named, 
Austria-Hungary has made a definite propo- 
lion, also Spain for the Philiippine Islands, 
Promising an early and satisfactory adjust- 
ment, This leaves only Colombia, Hayti 


and Venezuela subject to action under the | 


Tariff law. 

The President yesterday issued his procla- 
mation declaring the duties set forth in Sec- 
tion 3 of the Tariff act of 1890 in force as to 
sugar, molasses, coffee and hides. 

Third mo, 17.—Arrangements are said to 
have been made for a re-establishment of 
full diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Italy onthe same basis as existed 
before the New Orleans trouble. 

Third mo, 18.—A cable from Salvador 


states that the Congress of that country has | 


refused to ratify the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States. 


A vein of silver quartz was struck not long | 
since in the village of Lincoln, Missouri, said | 


to be asrich as that of any Colorado mine. 

A dispatch from Quebec states that thou- 
sands of seals have appeared at Cape Nirti 
for the first time in eighty years. . The popu- 
lation is engaged in capturing them, 

Third mo. 19.—A memorial was presented 


to the United States Senate yesterday from | 


the Philadelphia Conference of the M. E. 
Church, that Congress shall secure in some 
way the American Sabbath, so that the law 
of God and of nearly all States of the nation 
may be respected at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, 

Third mo 21,—Lord Salisbury has sent 
a reply to the U. S. Government, requesting 
a renewal of the modus vivendi for the pro- 
ection of seal life in Bering Sea during the 
coming season. 


IVE YEARLY MEETINGS CONTAIN. 
ing in the agg: ega’e more than two-thirds 

of the membership of Friends in America 
having united in the proposition ‘‘for a Con- 


Friends, to consider questions which relate 
to the interests and growth of our branch of 
the Church and the maintenance of its testi- 
monies and to give advice thereupon” the 
Committee upon the place and time of the 
Conference have arranged for it to be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, the opening session 
to be at 7.30 P. M. on Third-day, Tenth mo. 
18th, 1892. On be-halt of the Committee. 
TimoTHy NICHOLSON. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIE\W 





| 








) | and must contain a list of the articles. 
ference of Yearly Meetings of American 
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NOTHING WEARS LIKE 
LEATHER 


Providing the leather is gen- 
uine. If imitation you know 
how it goes—with the first ex- 
posure. 


As Leather is to a Shoe, so 
is English Melton to an Over- 
coat, providing the English 
Melton is gennine. Everyone 
knows our English Melton 
Overcoats are genuine. Mr. 
Thompson is in England now 
buying Melton’s for next win- 
ter's sales. About the price: 
our price for the genuine is less 
than that asked for the imita- 
tion. We invite inspection. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street. 

Opposite the Mint. 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 908 Walnut St. 


V JOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
V Association, The boxes sent annually 
to Japan, India. Syria and Mexico will be for- 
warded this year in the Fifth mo. All articles 
should be sent to the house of Margaret N. 
Nicholson, 1828 Arch St., Philadelphia, be- 
fore the last of the Fourth mo. Packages 
must be marked “ For the Missionary Boxes’’ 
Con- 
tributions of money may be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Box Committee, Mary Rhoads 
Garrett, Rosemont, Pa. 


A CHRISTIAN MAN, WELL EDU- 
CATED forty one years old, wishes 
employment in a publishing house, or as pri- 
vate secretary, librarian or teacher. Can 
speak, write and teach German. Best of 
references and credentials, Address P., care 
ot FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 












HE Nealing for 








N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, e 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS "Prete 303,424.86 


Profits 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. Six percent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto: d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


% AND 8% 


On Tacoma Real Estate. 
payable in gold. 

County, Municipal and Sehoo! Warrants, 

Mr. Krauser is now in the East and can be seen at 
510 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


J. F. Krauser & Co., Tacoma, Washington. 
Reference, Tacoma National Bank. 


RACTS.—THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 











Principal and interest | 





[Third mo, 


AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COM PANY, 


Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 




























market. of Friends has on hand a supply of _ 
For further particulars apply to Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 7. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, or the Association will furnish in its discre- \ 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous | ad 
distribution. Send or apply fora Catalogue ; CASH CAPITAL................ +++ +.18500,000,08 5s 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, | Reserve for Reinsurance and all t 
Philadelphia, Pa, other claims .........ccsceces ooo + 1,004, 685,95 £ 
The withdrawal privilege | ——————________ | sarpias over ait Linbitities..... 4a 
-and sinking fund mortgage of Advertisements in Friends’ Review. eee, 
scala 2,950,394.07, 
themselves commend our se- TABLE OF RATER sities ie sa ad 
curities to careful investors. ae oat ee Te Goa CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President ay 
When to these feattires are Space. | time. | times.| times.| times.| times.| times, RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
) —— > JAMES B. YOUNG, A 
1 Inch ..| $1 25 |$ 2 00 |$ 3 50 |$11 00 |$ 19 50/$ 82 50 » Actuary, 
can be. had elsewhere, city . aha | ar are = : 
3 a S hes. It eengenneny, Alcamadey Biddle, Singh 
saci atin Bricasenginmnsieitiaptaisacnianeint ohn T. 8, J f 
mortgage security, and State FRIENDS’ REVIEW, lerael Morris Joseph Cp ai 
S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pemberton 8 Hutehinson, Samuel Welsh, — 
desired ? Our pamphlet tells < 
Hesoy. Rall Fee | COLORADO LOANS 
The Rept Ser Honey with Pag soietion Adv 
ee  eO8 TES Ore Oleeay eee Somes a8 I hunt for Eastern Investors choice First M es in D , Colorado Springs, and Pu rack 
muchas in anordivary savings § — | on che spot | am able to select the best loans offered by Companies and Agents in this desirable ted Saf fk tai 


mortgages combine fine security with interest at 7 and 8 per cent. per annum. For reference and pa. 


ticulars, address, 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


THE Gl — A ~ D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE — TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe-Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Hstate, 


of Minneapolis, : 
Assets, $700,000.|30 days’ notice. 


fe tH , NEWHALL, ees, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, 


re 
ag 


wmM. Cc. ALLEN, 
BOX 575, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 





inspection, what more can be 


yaa aeons 


. TST 

| Pee 

a MODERN METHODS. 
PANTS aia as) A OFFICERS sauny TATUALL, Vor free 


J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitors 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 

WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 

JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM 8. JENKS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. : 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





[% ORDERING GOODS, OR IN MAK- 
ing inquiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige the pub- 
lisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating 
that you saw the advertisement in Zhe 
Friends Review. 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS,,. 


_— gS | Fi FiTi ceo efit FERETTE 








Sto 
OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
incorporated Third month 22, i865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 6K% 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - = = - $25,377,693.77 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 18 empowered by 6s 00 
law to act as EX ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., tor the faithful performane 6% RC 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Gomeney OWNERS OF REAL waren 64% 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust a which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in ‘ 
of Keal Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. ' 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. . ] 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 1 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. Write. 





DIRECTORS, 





Justus 0, Strawbrilé 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa8S. Wing, 


James V. Watson, 
Philip C, Garrett, 


Chas. Hartshorne, 


Wm. Gummere, 


Bam R. Shiple 
ven, Frederic Collins, Israel Morris, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Henry Haines, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 









Eli Jay 


-_- 








